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DISCUSSION 

UNITY AND THE WORLD GROUND 

~\ /f~R- SCHILLER'S interesting treatment of the problem of 
-M-*- unity in his article entitled 'Idealism and the Dissociation 
of Personality ' 1 suggests a crying need for a more definite determina- 
tion of the kind of unity we should attribute to the world ground. 
Small agreement exists among authors as to what are the essentials 
of this unity. It is said, idealism fails to secure a true, fundamental 
unity because of the extreme contrast between the unity as found in 
the finite mind and that claimed to be in the universal mind. A 
quotation from the above article will best serve to develop our pur- 
pose. It is said, "In a sane human mind the contents of its con- 
sciousness exist harmoniously together; they are not independent of, 
nor hostile to, each other; they succeed or even supplant each other 
without a pang, in a rational and agreeable way; even where there 
is what is metaphorically called a mental 'struggle,' the process is 
not painful to the contents, but if to any one, to the mind as a whole 
which feels the struggle and the distress. If, on the other hand, we 
conceive ourselves as thoughts of a universal mind, what a chaos we 
must think that mind to be! How strangely dissevered into units 
which seem independent and shut up in themselves! How strange 
that each of its thoughts should fight for its own hand with so little 
regard for the rest, and fight so furiously ! How strange, in short, 
upon this hypothesis that the world should appear as it does to us ! 

On the face of the apparent facts, therefore, it can not be denied 
that the assertions of idealistic monism are not plausible. The world 
on the face of it looks like the outcome of a rough-and-tumble tussle 
between a plurality of constituents, like a coming together and battle- 
ground of a heterogeneous multitude of beings. It seems, in a word, 
essentially pluralistic in character. And if, nevertheless, we insist 
on forcing on it a monistic interpretation, does it not seem as though 
that monism could only be carried through on the lowest plane on 
which existences really seem to be continuous, viz., as extended 
bodies in space ? In other words, must not our monism be material- 
istic rather than idealistic?" 

In analyzing this quotation one finds a striking variation in the 
criterions for unity. In what shall a metaphysical unity consist? 
For instance, shall we say that a harmonious togetherness is more of 
a unity than a distressing togetherness? If so, what kind of har- 
moniousness should we seek? But is not a fundamental unity 

1 This Joubnal, August 30, 1906. 
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essential to any hostility? The absence of pain is surely not a 
greater proof of unity than the presence of pain. Does a rational 
and agreeable procedure possess the only patent right to final unity ? 
Is even chaos possible except in a true unity? Disagreement as 
well as agreement, pain as well as joy, discord as well as harmony, 
chaos as well as order, if real, mean nothing if not included in some 
form of a real structural totality. 

It is sometimes said that the world of facts exhibits only mutual 
changes or concomitant variations, but that in order to explain this 
fact we are impelled to assume a dynamic interaction of things; 
which interaction in turn implies a unitary self-sufficient world 
ground. This view arises from the notion that mutual variations 
in time are only formal relations, independent and separate from 
things and real only in particular minds ; that the only real objective 
relation is dynamic determination. This is certainly a common sci- 
entific attitude, and a view-point of Lotze and Bowne. And yet our 
talk about the mutual change of the world of facts means nothing 
if not a reality of the facts, which again is as real an implication of 
the unity of the world as any dynamic interaction you might choose 
to have. The denial of interaction might imply the ' falling asunder 
into dynamically disconnected units,' but not into a totally dis- 
connected plurality. Even a real plurality would mean nothing 
except as it expressed some form of a structural unity, at least of 
totality and exclusion. 

Withness or togetherness is as true a unity as any unity you may 
choose. It is merely one that allows disjunction in the quality con- 
tinuums of the content, in contrast to its extreme opposite type, 
which requires an absolute non-differentiation. 

The problem of pluralism and of monism is not a problem of 
total disjunction versus non-differentiation, but a problem of the 
choice and implication of types of unity. What unity shall we con- 
sider final? What other forms of unity does it imply? For in- 
stance, it is quite possible that a mutual variation implies dynamic 
unity or that a withness implies a conscious unity of manifoldness 
which in turn may imply some form of dynamism. Whether that 
be so or whether experience demands that all things shall dynam- 
ically effect each other only externally, or whether a certain part 
of the world shall have a through and through dynamic active rela- 
tion while other parts exhibit only external mutual changes, in any 
case it is a question of the implication of unities and of the consistent 
use of those implied. 

In contrasting the unity of the finite mind with that of the in- 
finite, the extreme difference in the unity of the contents of a finite 
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mind is pointed out as a discrepancy in the analogy of a universal 
mind. A struggle between the contents of a finite mind is said to 
be painful not to the contents, but to the mind as a whole. On the 
other hand, the universal mind must be one in which pain is pain to 
the content as well as to the whole mind. In what sense is it true 
that in a finite mind a struggle or pain is such only to the whole 
mind? In some sense a pain in one's arm can hardly be said to be 
painful in the color experience of the paper on the wall. It is not 
in the color experience of the paper on the wall nor in various other 
simultaneous experiences. It is clear that to say it is painful to the 
mind as a whole is to refer to one type of unity expressed in finite 
minds; a type to which, no doubt, we most often as personalities 
refer, but which is not the only meaning of wholeness that appeals 
in our life. When we say it is painful to the mind as a whole we 
refer to a unity of manif oldness ; a unity of transcendence as illus- 
trated in our perception of the extent of colored surface. "When we 
emphasize the mutual isolation of experienced contents and thereby 
deny their presence in the mind as a whole, we refer to a type of 
unity which we may call a unity of quality continuums in the con- 
tent ; a unity that does not recognize transcendence, which, however, 
in reality may be there. This non-transcendent type of unity is 
most commonly experienced in our dealings with the physical world. 
Each of these types of unity plays equally forceful parts in our 
mental life, or we should never have had the strenuous opposition 
of sensationalism and spiritualism. 

If we seek to analyze in what sense a finite pain or other ex- 
perience is not a pain, etc., to the content, we find it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult to tell. The pain, though it be only a so-called 
state of a larger fact and though it be completely present to the 
manifold consciousness, nevertheless has an individuality of its own 
or it could not even be a state. An absolute dependence means an 
absolute non-differentiation; the type of unity sought by Plotinus, 
the mystic. Individuality may vary all the way from mere quality 
distinction to kinesthetic action and free will ; from localized feeling 
to a manifold awareness as expressed in selves. Though we in 
normal life are directly aware of the higher forms of individuality 
to only a limited extent, yet even if we were directly aware of other 
free-will acts and feelings of other conscious selves, it is difficult to 
conceive our unity of manifoldness as essentially different in kind 
from that we now experience in relation to the qualities of percep- 
tion. There would not be a unity of quality continuum through 
action, since there would be strife, nor in purpose, since there would 
be opposing ends, nor in desire, since there would be a difference 
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in meaning, but there would still be a unity of transcendence to 
which the contents would be also immediate facts. The contents in 
one sense would not be the universal fact any more than we could 
say the color space we perceive is we. And the Infinite in real- 
izing our ignorance would not thereby become blind any more than 
we, in realizing the color or sound, become solely color or sound. The 
infinite unity, according to such a view, though realizing to the 
fullest the finite life, would not necessarily be exhausted therein. 
There would be practical usage in finite life for saying God and the 
world are one and God is not the world. The unity as thus de- 
scribed would be more than a material unity. A material unity is 
never a unity of manif oldness ; it essentially neglects transcendence. 
Suppose, though, one insists on a monism 'carried through on 
the so-called lowest plane on which existences really seem to be con- 
tinuous, viz., as extended bodies in space.' Suppose one proposes 
a materialistic monism. From an analytical point of view, how, 
after all, shall we differentiate this type of unity from the supposed 
higher idealistic unities ? The limits of the article forbid more than 
arbitrary statements of our point of view. Three ideas seem com- 
monly to be characteristic of space and matter. First, in space we 
have an extensive use of the identity of exclusion in which any part 
is presumed to be restricted to itself and which does not of itself 
have any reference aspect, either internally or to facts outside. 
This is commonly expressed by the assertion that space and matter 
are unconscious, dead facts. As one author puts it: "The law of 
space is the mutual externality of every part to every other." 
Second, there seems to be no finality or determinate organization of 
the portions of space or matter, i. e., the divisions and the so-called 
relations of the parts of space and of matter seem absolutely arbi- 
trary. Third, there seems to be no real aspect of wholeness from 
the point of view of space or matter as commonly viewed. Every 
unity ascribed appears to be formal and external. As Bradley puts 
it: "A space or a part of space that really means to be a solid is a 
self-contradiction. Anything extended is a collection, a relation of 
extendeds, which again are relations of extendeds, and so on indefi- 
nitely"; a statement not true of space as experience fact, but only 
true from a certain abstract point of view; a position which when 
realized implies not a breaking up of a unity into finer and finer 
pieces, but a total ceasing of all spatial fact, i. e., the difficulty of 
space is not that of infinite divisibility nor that of infinite continuity, 
but the use of space as an ultimate limit of the notions of exclusion 
or indifference, arbitrariness and non-transcendence; notions detri- 
mental to true unity. 
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However, what shall we say is the character of the unity obtained 
between the world mind and finite mind by the use of the concept of 
a changing threshold? Says Mr. Schiller: "It is clearly quite easy 
... to conceive individual minds as arising from the raising of 
the threshold in a larger mind, in which, though apparently discon- 
nected, they would really all be continuously connected below the 
limen, so that on lowering it their continuity would again display 
itself, and mental processes could pass directly from one mind to 
another. Particular minds, therefore, would be separate and cut 
off from each other only in their visible or supraliminal parts, much 
as a row of islands may be really the tops of a submerged mountain 
chain, and would become continuous if the water-level were suffi- 
ciently lowered." A lowering of the threshold means a becoming 
conscious of. A raising of the threshold means a ceasing to be con- 
scious of. Hence a raising of the threshold in the larger mind 
means a diminution of the consciousness of that mind, at the expense 
of which there appears presumably an increase of consciousness 
among the finites. What would the apparent disconnection thus 
mean? To whom would it be apparent? What, might we ask, 
would the real connection below the limen be? To what mind 
would it be a present real? If not to any, then evidently we fall 
short of idealistic monism. But shall we say the continuity found 
upon lowering the threshold is the same identical fact it was before 
it became an experience in some mind? If so, then evidently we 
are not contending for idealistic monism. But to identify experi- 
enced fact with non-experienced fact seems absurd. What, though, 
is our criterion of a mental fact? To be a mental fact seems to be 
a fact of consciousness, and when it is not a fact of consciousness it 
seems to be no fact of mind at all. A ceasing from the consciousness 
of the large mind would hardly mean a transference of that state to 
a finite mind. It would, indeed, be a puzzle to tell in what its reality 
consisted upon its severance from the large mind. It would be diffi- 
cult, indeed, to show what its incorporation as a state of the little 
minds would mean. However, a lowering of the threshold in finite 
minds would clearly seem to mean an inverse change in the larger 
mind ; a situation clearly at variance with fact as described by ideal- 
istic monism. By this inverse change in the consciousness of the 
finites and that of the universal mind a theoretical point might be 
reached by a lowering of the thresholds in all the finites, where the 
large mind would vanish altogether and pluralism would again be 
the problem; a situation hardly acceptable to idealistic monism. If 
it be said, a lowering of the threshold means simply an increase of 
knowledge and not necessarily an inverse relation as asserted above, 
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our problem is thereby merely proposed anew, for we have now to 
determine what kind of knowledge we mean. 

The illustration of the row of islands would hardly satisfy ideal- 
ism, for the plurality of the islands is an external plurality. Inter- 
nally, according to the illustration, all finite minds would be as 
immediately conscious of the infinite mind as is the infinite of them. 
To whom would the water-level belong? Evidently we have here 
a dualism which idealism would fain accept. But in any case, is not 
the unity of the water and islands as true a unity as that of the 
submerged mountain chain? 

J. H. Farley. 

Lawrence University. 



THE MAD ABSOLUTE 



MR. GORE, in this Journal for October 11, tries very neatly 
to turn Mr. Schiller 's joke on the absolute against the joker, 
and I suppose that those whom the latter gentleman's jokes vex are 
correspondingly content. 

But are the tables turned ? 

It is me in our dissociated, finite shapes who are mad, says Mr. 
Gore, and not the absolute. The absolute in its integrated shape 
is the very beau ideal of sanity, and in our own successful quest of 
it, he adds, lies our only hope of cure. Get confluent with one 
another, restore the original unbrokenness of our infinitely inclusive 
real self, and the universe will wake up well. 

But in the name of all that's absolute how did it ever get so 
sick? That we finite subjects are sick we know well enough, and 
no philosophy beyond the plainest lessons of our finite experience is 
needed to teach us that more union among ourselves would be 
remedial. But if all these distracted persons of ours really signify 
the absolute in a state of madness, why, how or when did it get mad ? 
If it was ever sane, its friends ought surely to explain. Moreover, 
in that case must it be supposed that we have once for all superseded 
and abolished its primal wholeness, or does the wholeness still obtain 
entire behind the scenes, coexisting with our fragmentary persons, 
and, like another Sally Beauchamp, knowing about us all the while 
we know so little about it 1 

If the former alternative be the true one, we are back in the 
time-process and the mystery of a fall, reedited in these days by 
Messrs. Renouvier and Prat. Mr. Gore's monist puts the case in 
time-form, as a dramatic event, and seems to adopt this horn of the 



